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B. The following Sermon, preached at the 
ordination of the reverend Mr. Ferguſſon, 


| + miniſter at Farnwell, July 2 5th, 1751, is 


ubliſhed at the deſire of the miniſters who 


"o. . wy — RY 


35333 8 


Acrs Xvill. 24. 
AND A CERTAIN JEW, NAMED 
APOLLOS, BORN AT ALEXAN- 
DRIA, AN ELOQUENT MAN, AND 
MIGHTY IN THE scRIP TURES: 
CAME To EPHESUS, 


FRO M the character that is given here of this 

primitive miniſter, I will take occaſion to en- 

ed at this time, what are the principal ingredi- 
ents of that ſacred eloquence which every miniſter 
ought to ſtudy, Though the ſubje& be ſome what 
uncommon for a ſermon, I hope it will not be al- 
together unſeaſonable at preſent. And though L 

am ſenſible it is a difficult one, yet the confidence 


I have in your candour, my reverend fathers and 


brethren, emboldens me to attempt it. What I fear 
moſt in this undertaking, is leſt ir ſhould be thought, 

that the notion 1 am to offer, of the eloquenee in 
queſtion, is too much raiſed, and that how eaſy ſo- 


ever it may be to conceive, it will be impoſſible to 


reduce it fully to practice. It muſt be owned, in- 
deed, that an accompliſhed orator of any kind is 
exceeding rare. Such a concurrence of noble ta · 
lents is neceſſary for ſo fine a production, as falls 


not often to the ſhare of — and is the pri- : 
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vllege only of a few favoured and ſelect ſpirits. 
Knowing this, we-are apt to he diſheartened; and, 
from a ſecret conſciouſneſs of our own incapacity 
for excelling, to ſatisfy ourſelves with too low an 
aim. Or elfe not thinking, perhaps, of the matter, 
coeertaioly not thinking juſtly, we are apt to be in- 
different; and, from a real want of taſte, to ſatisfy 


ourſelves with the common ſtandard, which is 


88 exceeding low, and always too defective. 
+——What' is the effect of this? To encourage 
goch, to hinder every generous effort, and prevent 
our performing, any thing great or maſterly of the 
kind. But it will be acknowleged on reſſection, 


tat in any art whatever, it is of uſe in general, to 


Propoſe to ourſelves the moſt complete model we 
dan either find or imagine; which, by continually 
flaming in-our eye, may fire us with an ambition 
of reſembling it; and though we ſhould never ar- 
rive at a perfect reſemblance, yet by ſtrenuous and 
repeated endeavours we ſhall at leaſt make very 
near approaches to it. When we come to fpeak, 
however, of the particular talents requiſite for any 


profeſhon, it may be neceſſary for the moſt part to 


hold a middle way, between inſiſting on ſuch as 


_ . tre too high, and admitting of ſuch as are too low. 


If upon the ſubje& before us, we ſhould be led to 
mention ſome qualifications which may appear to 
de of the former kind, what hath been nowſug*- 


quent miniſter or preacher, a man muſt peugeot 


— 
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geſted mult be our apology. But it is hoped, that 
moſt of tliofe we ſhall have occaſion to ſpenk of 


wilt be found ſuch as may be very reaſonably de- 
manded, and by proper means very poſſibly attain- 
ed, where a foundation is laid We in the o- 
_ Ons l * 

As to the ci now propoſed; what is mam» 
ly neceffary to conſtitute an eloquent minifter or 


Preacher, I would ſay for anſwer, that a man muſt 


be poſſeſſed of good talents, both natural and ac- 
quired 5 ——that he muſt direct theſe to the great 
end of preaching ; and that he muſt be animat< 
ed in this undertaking, by a ſublime ſpirit of rek- 
gion. After I have'illaſtrated theſe three points, 
FE will conclude with ſome motives to the ſtudy of 
Chriſtian oratoty. eee . and 081 
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ſed of good talents, OR IE 
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1. Of good natural aa 1 8884 not tell you, 
my been in the miniſtry, what high encomiums 
have been made on eloquence in general, by all 
who have treated of that art; and what a happy 
genius they all require in thoſe who would apply. , 
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to it with ſucceſs. Indeed the leaſt reflection may- 


convince us, that the art of inſtructing and perſuad- | 


ing mankind, muſt neceſſarily be one of the no- 
bleſt, if not the nobleſt, of which the human mind 
is capable, and mult require, at the loweſt reckons, 


ing, a conſiderable ſtrength and variety of parts. 


Will not this hold peculiarly true, when the aim 
is to inſtruct men in the moſt ſpiritual and exalt- 
ccd truths, ſuch as are moſt remote from their ex- 

. ternal ſenſes, and daily purſuits ? Will it not hold 
peculiarly true, when the aim is to perſuade them 
to thoſe duties, to which their corrupted natures. 
and evil habits are moſt repugnant ? Or ſhall that. 


be deemed a flight or eaſy art, the profeſſed deſign 


of which is no leſs than this, to bring mankind to 
the knowlege and pradiice of true religion, in ſpite 
of all the oppoſition ariſing to both, from errone- 
ous opinions and depraved diſpoſitions, frequently 
' cheriſhed by a bad education, and always ſtrength- 
ened by the united temptations of the world, the 


devil, and the fleſh? Can it be thought, that ſuch | 


a deſign is to be managed to purpoſe, without 
much addreſs? Or is this addreſs to be acquired 
without natural abilities, or with poor ones? Is 
that, which is the higheſt, at leaſt the worthieſt, 
exertion of human genius, to be attempted where 
there is no genius? Are there peculiar abilities re. 


quired for excelling in every other profeſſion of . 
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importance? And does this divine profeſſion res 


quire none at all, or ſuch only, as are lame and 
_contemptible?— What then! Are the blind, the 

halt, and the maimed, in this ſenſe alone, to be of- 
fered to the Lord in ſacrifice? Is the temple of 
God to be made a ſanctuary for weakneſs, igno- 
rance, and inſignificance? Is not this a principal 
ſource of that contempt of the clergy, fo loudly, 
and ſo long complained of? And does it not bear 
a very unfavourable aſpect on the intereſts of reli- 


gion and ſociety? Were it not earneſtly to be 


wiſhed for the ſake of both, as well as for mens 
own credit, and that of the order, that ſuch as are 


born with mean capacities, would be adviſed not 


to engage in a profeſſion for which they are appa- 
rently ſo very unfit, which ſome of the moſt able 
men haye not thought of but with trembling, nor 
undertaken but. by a kind of force; and with re- 
gard to the difficulties of which, even an Apoſtle, 
nay the preateſt of the Apoſtles, finds reaſon to 
ery out, © Who is ſufficient for theſe things? | 


I will not enter here into a full detail of the o- 
riginal endowments neceſſary to our pulpit-orator, 
I will juſt touch on ſome of them. Firſt of all 
there is a ſound and clear underſtanding. This | 
wants no proof. To go about to prove the ne- 
6): n ; 
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en affront to yours Then there is a warn 
and lively imagination, which will open to a man 
lim to exbibit to others, in the maſt advautageons 
manner, the various objects both of. the viſible and 

inviſible worlds, by perpetually preſenting them to 
his on mindl· in the moſt ſtriking. and beatuiſul 
points of light, and producing in him an uncem- 
mon ſenſibility of their moſt delicate and exquiſite 
0 impreſſions There is likewiſe a retentive mes 


mory; which may ſerve as a ſlore-houſe to trea - 

ſiure vp the different ſots of ideas, and pieces of I 

| knowlege; he any how acquires, relative 40 bis p 

pProfeſſion; and from whence be may bring them P 

forth readily, both in compaſing and delivering ol 

mis ſermons; © like to a man chat is an houſhol · cf 

der, (to uſe our Maſter's own companaſan)* who 5 

I bringeth forth out of his treaſure, things new and Ja 

old. Once more: there is anhat may be vall · vic 

ed a natural elocution, or original gift of utter: aue 

ance; which with the aſſiſtance of fome practice, bar 

and the knowlege of the language, will enable him Th 

to expreſs himſelf fee and — 1 is a 
mp be OR ft | 
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whey will produce them where they are not, and 
but little reaſon to think they will ſufficiently ſups | 
ply the want of them. I do not ſay, that a man 
in that caſe cannot be at all an uſeful; but this 1 
preſume to ſay, that he eannot be truly an elo- 
quent preacher. What has been ſaid of poets, 
be applied in this ſeaſe to > Soon _ 4 
be born ſuch. OSS Gs ap 
20 I faid that good OY talents were ald res 
quiſite; ſuch, for inſtance, as the knowlege of re 
ligion at large, the knowlege of the ſcriptures in 
particular, — the knowlege of men, and a com- 
petent knowlege of books, of ſuch at leaſt as ef 4 
of the Fa os UE | 2 


OE” 
ENG 1 


1. „ With regard to ara of raigion at 
Wal the indiſpenſible neceſſity of this is ſelf-es 
vident. To undertake to teach any ſcience what- | 
ever without underſtanding it thoroughly';\ it ig 
hard to ſay whether. it be moſt abſurd or impudent; 
The ſcience: of religion, taken in its wideſt view; 
is an extenſive thing. - It comprehends under it the 
knowlege of moral duties, of natural theology, and 
of revealed truths; as being all eſſential, conſtitn* 
ent parts of the general body of divinity ; all com- 
poſing one grand, harmonious ſyſtem ; and all mu- 
tuglly borrowing and __ light, ſtrength, ani 
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beauty to one another. As God hath originally 
| Joined theſe things together, his ſervants are cer- 
tainly never to put them aſunder. Every one of 
them muſt ſuffer by ſuch an unnatural divorce, 
Therefore . our.. preacher is not only to ſtudy the 
diſtinct nature, and reſpective evidence of each, 
but to trace the connexions and coherence of all 
together; dwelling often on theſe views, till they 
become quite familiar to his mind, and he be in 
condition to diſcourſe of them with that readineſs 
and command, which ann ma- 
fier of any ſubje&. 


But! it is neceſſary to add here, that our evange- 
ical orator mult be acquainted, in a very particur 


lar manner, with the conſtitution of the goſpel, 
or that great myſtery of godlineſs, into which 
_ thoſe ſtudents of the angelic order are ſaid to de- 
fire to look, bending as it were from their thrones 


to pry into it. This, you my brethren, know well, 


is the principal theme, and ultimate ſcope of the 
goſpel; the whole ſtructure of which is properly 
the unfolding of this myſtery, or the execution of 


that ſtupendous plan of ſalvation, which was con- 


ceived in the breaſt of God from everlaſting, laid 
open in the fulneſs of time, executed in part by the 
Son of God formerly upon earth, and is carrying 


on by him now in Heaven, as Maſter-builder, ap- 
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 poibted by the Father of all, to conduct and finiſh” 
| the great deſign, Now as'the goſpel was intended 


thus to exhibit to us its different proſpecta, or par- 


ticular openings; it muſt follow of neceſſity, that 
a a preacher of the goſpel ſhould apply himſelf chief- 


ly to ſurvey this plan, to mark its ſeveral parts and 
proportions as far as they are to be ſeen at pre- 
ſent, and to obſerve the ſkill with which the whole 
is contrived, and the end for which it is adapted; 
determining, with the Apoſtle Paul, © to know no- 
© thing,” that is, nothing comparatively ſpeaking, 
© ſave Chriſt and him crucified.” 


2. As it is the ſcriptures that teſtify concerning 
Chriſt, and contain the words of eternal life, ſo our 
preacher ought undoubtedly to have an accurate 
and comprehenſive knowlege of thoſe inſpired 
writings; not that merely which is critical and 
curious, though that too be uſeful in its way; but 
principally ſuch a knowlege of them, as may ren- 


der him © a ſcribe well inſtructed in the myſteries 
_ © of the kingdom, and qualify him to unfold and 


inculcate theſe, by the aſſiſtance of lights and ar- 
guments borrowed from the writifips themſelves ; 
to uſe them, in fine, as the great weapon of his 

* warfare, mighty through God to the-pulling 
down of ſtrong holds, caſting down imaginati- 
bons, and every high _—_ that exalteth itſelf a» 
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© gainſt the knowlege of God, and bringing into 
nn every ge to the obedience of 


. 


1 7 — ing ſcripture; he is not, I conceive, to load 


his ſermans with an indigeſted heap of quotations 
from thence ;. ſome of them plainly, unneceſſary, 
others poſſibly miſapplied. But ſor the proof or 
illuſtration of any important point, he is to ad- 


duce one, or two, or ſometimes more well - choſen 


paſſages, either immediately relating to it, or eaſily 
applicable by way of analogy. Theſe it may ſome- 


times be ſufficient barely to mention. But when a 


particular ſtreſs is intended to be laid upon them, 
it may then be proper to read them along with 
the people, and by briefly deſcanting on them, to 
point out their emphaſis and application. 

It were impoſſible to enumerate here all the dif- 
ferent ways in which the ſacred writings may be 
applied by. a preacher; they contain ſuch a num- 
ber and variety of ſurpriſing and intereſting facts, 
equally inſtructive and entertaining; of real and 


ſuppoſed characters, both good and bad; of affect- 


ing repreſentations of the nature and life of man; 
of diſcoveries relating to ſpiritual and eternal 
things, wonderfully awakening and elevating to 
he human mind; of ſentences and ſayings, the 
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miſes unſpeakably ſoothing and tranſporting on 
one hand, and of threatenings no lefs awful and 
tremendous on the other; of parables or allego» 
ries, generally founded on the molt common oc- 
currences of life, or objects of nature, ſtrongly 
marked, and wrought with a divine ſimplicity, and 
therefore inexpreſſibly beautiful and touching: 
of imagery more rich, more ſublime, more ſtrong, 
more tender, than is to be found in any other 
compoſition, how admired ſoever; not to ſpeak 
of all the · diverſity of rhetorical figures occaſion - 
ally introduced with admirable propriety, grace, 
and energy ——Oh, my brethren, what a treaſure 
of heavenly eloquence have we here ! How happy 
ſhould we be, nenn, and heads 
to I it! | 


The poll l Paul ſtiles the word of God © the 
© ſword of the ſpirit.” May we not likewiſe ſtile it 
the ſword of the preacher? © Quick and powerful, 
hen {kilfully handled ; ſharper than any two- 
«edged ſword, piercing even to the dividing aſun 
der of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row." Indeed, as that great doctor of the church 
wafer to his favourite pupil, © all ſeripture is“ 
* given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable 
har doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
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© trution in righteouſneſs; that the man of God 


© may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed to every 


good word and work. It deſerves our notice, 
that when it is ſaid in the text, Apollos was an 
eloquent man, it is ener added, and 
mighty in che ſeriptures: and accordingly, we 


are told in the 29th verſe, that © he mightily con- 
© vinced the Jews, ſhewing by the n that 


8 an 


3. I mentioned likewiſe the knowlege 8 men, 


as a neceſſary qualification for the eloquence of the 


pulpit. I am exceeding ſenſible, that a thorough. 
knowlege of men is to be acquired only by practiſ- 
ing them much, converſing with them long, and 


ſecing them in a variety of ſcenes and circum- 


ſtances: in ſhort, by wide views, and great keperi- 


ence of the world; advantages, which, it muſt be 


owned, few, very ſew preachers enjoy. Therefore 


we muſt ſupply the want of them, the beſt way we 


can, by an accurate obſervation of human nature 
and life, as far as they fall under our notice, by a 
careful peruſal of thoſe books which give the juſt- 


eſt notions of both, eſpecially the beſt written hi- 


fories, and in fine, by marking attentively what 


en our own breaſts from time to time, 


Now x Ghats in order vai. ſucceſshi 
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on any ſubject, we well feſt know its nature and 
qualities, ſo it is obvious that before we attempt 
to work upon men, of all ſubjects the moſt nice, 
we had need toknow them; to know their opi- 
nions, paſſions, and corruptions; what are the 
views that touch them moſt ſenſibly, and the mo- 
tives that have the greateſt influence on their 
minds; by what avenues, of courſe, truth may 
find the readieſt acceſs to them, and by what han- 
dles they may be moſt eaſily taken, and moſt ſe- 
curely held. To attempt to operate upon man- 
kind without a' tolerable acquaintance with theſe” 
things, would be almoſt every whit as groſs and 
preſumptuous, as for one to profeſs phyſic who 
was ignorant of the animal oeconomy, of the va- 
rious di . to we and the er | 
Arquidi wider eds trovny" not Wy the 
nature of man in general, but likewiſe the particu - 
lar characters, ſentiments, and humours of the 
people with whom he is immediately concerned; 
ſince it is manifeſt; that without this, he cannot 
reaſonably expect ſucceſs, any more than that phy · 
ſician, who ſhould undertake to cure a patient, 
without knowing either his particular conſtituti- 
on, or the ſeveral ſymptoms of his preſent diſtem- 
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ceſſary to form an eloquent preacher, - was a com- 
petent knowlege of books, of ſuch at leaſt as are 
n ane] 


+: Soni theſe I whe in the chief I 


| books as contain the moſt amiable and majeſtic 


repreſentations of the character, adminiſtration, 


and works of God, and the molt juſt account of 


the frame, evidences, and delign of the goſpel, 

particularly of the marvelous ſcheme of redempti- 
on by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt; and alſo ſuch as 
treat, with the greateſt depth and unction, of the 
origin, ſpirit, and progreſs of true religion, conſi - 
dered as a divine nature and life, communicated to 
the ſoul by the influence of God, exerting itſelf in 


genuine and ſubſtantial effects, and carried on, by 


various means through various ſtages, till it come 
© unto a perfe& man, unto the meaſure of the ſta- 
ture of the fulneſs of Chriſt, and finally arrive 
at a ſtate n and — 


Next to ſuch writings a are thoſe, which diſplay 
a ſublime ſtandard of morals, and abound in the 
moſt virtuous and exalted ſentiments; or beſt un- 
fold the conſtituion, connexiohs, and obligations 
of man; or give the deepelt inſight into the hu 


man heart, or preſent the molt comprehenſive and 


= ER 


natural AF men ind manner, ken bon 
un ee eee n ee 

— are tho a 1 think, to be Anti 
who write well on the principal ſciences and arts 3 
as it is apparent, that ſome knowlege of theſe will 
not only open and invigorate the mind, but furniſh” 
it with a great diverſity of lights and analogies 
for nn and n different 1 


ebe een if I take the liberty 
on this occaſion, to recommend to a preacher s 
peruſal, works of imagination, in a particular man- 
ner; thoſe being peculiarly adapted to feed and 
nouriſh that faculty, which we obſerved before is 
a main ingredient in the compolition of an orator ;* 
to give his thoughts a fuller career; to enrich his 
ſoul with the ſineſt and grandeſt perceptions, and 
enable him to paint both natural and ſpiritual 
things in the moſt lively colours, to engage the 
attention, intereſt the hearts, and agitate Nr 1 
ons of his hearers at dare pe 
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bs mar he ah to be much EE; 
with books of the [higheſt character for ſine vrit - 
ing, in order to improve his taſte for compoſition; 
to give him a compaſs and purity of language not 
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per forthe pulpit, Were I to venture at the general 
definition of ſuch a ſtile, I deere, a 
Vords limple, yet great; adorned, yet chaſte, ani- 
mated and ſtrong, at the ſame time eaſy, and ſome» 
what diffuſe; and in fine, numerous and flowing, 
without running into the poetical, or ſwelling into 
te bombaſt, —It is to be remembered however, 

that one's manners muſt be varied in particular in 
Rtznces, according to the fubje& handled, or the 
aim propoſed. Sometimes for example, one-mult 


| uſe the plain familiar ſtile, ſometimes the figured 


and pathetic, and at others riſe into the ſolemn 
and majeſtic ; now ſpread out his diſcourſe, to ex · 
plain or amplify a point; then contract it, to give 
it greater weight and force. It ſhould likewiſe be 
Saiſed or lowered to that key, which is ſuited moſt 


preacher ſhould know what hath been written by 
the greateſt maſters on the ſubject of eloquence, 
whether ſacred or civil, and withal ſhould mark 
bow the ſeveral rules laid down by them, have 
| been executed in the moſt celebrated ſamples of 
either kind: often reading and pondering ſuch 
pieces; thoſe particularly of the two great orators 
of Greece and Rome, with a ſew of the homilies 
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left us by the beſt of the ancient fathers; and alſo 
n-ewn. Che will Sud. 209 
— wy 6 


2 though he ought, no doubt, to make a pre- 
peruſe of all the beſt models he can find; let him 
beware of ſervilely copying any. If he would be 
truly original and diſtginguiſhed in his profeſſiong 
let him give full flight and range to his particular 
genius, and make what he chooſes to borrow from 
others in a manner his own, by . caſting it into a 
diane mould, and transfulmg EGO 


e boch — as hath been 
ao too long and too laborious? 1 
believe not: it will be found, perhaps, upon 1 
ſtrict ſerutiny, that in moſt of the branches before 
mentioned, the works of unconteſted merit and va- 
lde are in reality not very many. And if inſtead 
of injudiciouſly loſing ourſelves amidſt a promiſcu- 
ous multitude of books of all forts, we ſhewed a 
juſt diſtinction, and true diſcernment, in reading 
thoſe only, or-chiefly, which are of ſterling worth 
in their ſeveral kinds; a vaſt deal of time and la- 
bour would thus be _ aps," 
66 
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I ſhall only add, that the very largeſt and beſt 

reading will aſter all be little effeQual to the pur- 

4 ' poſes: of preaching, unleſs it be accompanied, for 
1 at leaſt a conſiderable time, with frequent and care - 


ful compoſition; which not only ſerves to convert 
what a man reads to ſolid ſubſtance and vital ſpi- 
rit, like the power of digeſtion in the human bo- 
dy; but is neceſſary to give him a habit of ranging 
his thoughts more readily and diſtinctly, of extend- 
ing his views to a wider compaſs, and of expreſ- 
ſing himſelf with greater variety, copiouſnels, and 
| Os on ada ſubjet. . | 


Thus ax for the km, both . 2 
acquired, which appear requiſite to our Chriſtian 
orator. Let us now ſee, how theſe are to be di- I 
rected and ks: to the wu end of nn tl 
Which was | | 


„ The next general point propoſed to be 
28 It is abundantly evident that the pro- 


per ſtandard, or meaſure of excellence, in any art, 
is to be taken from the end which it hath in view. 
Whatever is calculated adequately to anſwer that, 
is {aid to be according to the ſtandard, or excel- 
lent in its kind. An exact knowlege of the end 
thereſore, and a ſteady regard to it, muſt regulate 
the attempts of every performer, in his reſpective 
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art, What then is the end of preaching, that beſt 


of arts, now under conſideration ? It is obvious e- 
nough that it can be no other in general, than to 


make men wiſe and good, by inſtructing them in 
the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel, and per · 
ſuading them to believe in one and ſubmit to the 
other. This, my reverend brethren, is the ſupremey 
the ultimate mark we are to fix to ourſelves from 
firſt to laſt, and at which we are in one ſhape or 
another to aim in all our performances. This is 
that pole-ſtar, by which we are invariably to ſteer 
our courſe. If the preacher that is poſſeſſed of the 


talents ſuppoſed, keeps this conſtantly in his eye; 


then indeed, with the aſſiſtance of truth for his 


chart, of ſincerity ſor his compaſs, and for his pi- | 


lot that good genius who never fails of ; 
the pious and the good, he can hardly miſtake his 
Ne erg . at laſt, e 8 8 
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may ſuppoſe he will proceed. Let us obſerve a fen 
things for inſtance, in relation to the ſpirit and” 
compoſition of his ſermons, and to his marine?” de 


. eden in _ en e 


1. In II to the ſpite and IE of 
his ſermons: it is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that 
be will always chooſe for the ſubject of them, 
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bim to touch upon theſe ſubjects, be will always 
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is pregnant with uſeful and noble truths, ſuch as 
it becomes a man to deliver, who proſeſſes to ſpeak, 
in the name of helliving Golptogullonabanion+ g 
whine” : lands to the form of ſound 4:0 
nor good to the uſe of edifying.“ And he will 

| avoid as much as poſſible, © doubtful diſputations,” 

culation, andthe ſubtil diſtinctions of parties; ſuch 
as lie at a diſtance from the vitals of religion, and 
are apt to divert mens attention from theſe, to 
zeal, extremely pernicious to them; and, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, to miniſter queſtions, rather 
© than edifying. When it happens that any cir- 
cumſtance of neceſſity, or point of prudence, leads 


do. it with moderation, and never fail of caution- 
| ing the people againſt laying a ſtreſs upon things 
of that nature, or ſhewing any want of aſſection 
far ſuch as differ from them. As to thoſe minute 
criticiſms, trifling conceits, words without a mean 
ing, diviſions without a difference, quaint turns, 
forced alluſions, and other frivolous flouriſhes of a 
_ childiſh or low fancy, which have ſometimes filled 
and debaſed ſermons; all theſe he will heartily de- 
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pile, . — 
Ann 1 gh 


; When 1 is ARID ee eee 
e againſt learned inquiries, 
ry kind; well knowing, that nothing can be fie 
for the hearers, but what is level to the capacity 
of the hearers; and that, as the goſpel was'main« 
ly intended to be preached to the poor, it muſt be 
as abſurd as it would be unfair to entertain theſey 
and ſuch as theſe, with ſehool· lectures and philoſo - 
of ſenſe as well as conſcience, who ſaid on another 
occaſion, that © in the church be had rather ſpeak 

* five words ſo as to teach others, than ten thous 
© ſand words in an unknown tongue. In effet; 
we ſpeak in an unknown tongue, when, though we 
uſe the common language, we ſpeak what is not 
underſtood. In ſhort, our ſpiritual orator will lay 
it down as u ſacred maxim, not to bring into the 
pulpit any thing but what is ſuited to the end for 
which the pulpit was erected, viz. * the inſtruding 
dee e Ge But this is not all. 


„ wt 


6 proper; ſo he will ſtudy 
always to preach in the moſt uſeful manner ha 
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' foes; © commending himſelf to every man's con · 
** ſcience in the fight of God.“ He will think it by 
no means ſufficient, merely to deliver nothing but 
ſound doctrine, or to deliver it with order, con- 
nexion, and propriety ;- ſince he knows, that one 
may very poſlibly do all this, and miſtake the mark 
widely notwithſtanding. It may indeed ſeem 
ſtrange, yet to me it ſeems true, that a preacher 
may propoſe a very regular method, proſecute it 
very exactly, expreſs himſelf all along with abun- 
dance of accuracy, and if you will, of elegance too, 
adorn the whole with many a fine flower, and ar- 
tificial trapping of language, in ſhort, deliver a ve- 
xy pretty harangue, a very genteel diſcourſe, as it 


| is commonly termed; which yet may prove after 


all but a ſorry ſermon, and in reality good for lit- 
tle, but to amuſe ſuperficial judges, and to convince 
thorough ones, that the man aſpires at the repu- 
tation without the qualities of an orator, Certain 
it is, a diſcourſe may have all the properties juſt 
now mentioned, and yet be ſo cold and dry, or 
abſtruſe and ſcholaſtic, or ſome how ſo unintereſt- 
| ing and remote from. life, as never © to come home 
to men's buſineſs and boſoms, nor appear it all 
framed to inſtruct or move them. The preacher 
| who truly deſerves that name, will not, cannot ſa- 
tisfy himſelf with any thing, but what ſeems di- 
realy calculated to convince and perſuade his hear- - 


Of THE PULPLT: 0s 
enn. I,. unhappily at any time, his ſermons ſhould 
not have this tendency, he would condemn, them 
himſelf, ler them, have what other qualities they 
would, or be ever ſo much applauded by half- 
thinking peopl-.——By, the, way let it be temem- 
bered, that I ſpeak. all along of that kind of con- 
vigien and perſuaſion only, which is within the 
reach of human art, not of thoſe ſacred: impreſſi- 
00s, which are the incommunicable proviaes of a 
vine teacher. 
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„ Fat er governed 1 * this grand principle of 
uſefulneſs, our modern Apollos will labour, in all 
his preparations for the pulpit, to turn his thou 
into ſuch. a ſhape, as ſhall bid faireſt ſor tn 
the attention , enlightening the micds, and affects 
ing the hearts 1. his audience. He will often all 
himſelf, not only whether this obſervation, that 
ſentiment, o or the other argument be juſt, but he- 
ther it will probably be underſtood and felt by the 
people? He vill often reflect, What topics and 
what expreſſions he would uſe, was he in a natural 

and unconſtrained manner to explain or prove an 
ny point to a man of ordinary underſtanding. As 
moſt auditories, perhaps, are compoſed chiefly of. 
perſons. of ſach an underſtanding, . therefore the 
ſame manner, with ſome few alterati wa 58 be 
pop, 1 believe,to ſs pretty uni 
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4 the general rule. The particular application of 
Nis infinitely various, according to the infinite ya» 
92 ON ſubjects nd occalions W 
hs rule ves onee Amit, will — 
han a number of things which, how ambitiouſ- 
by ſoever they have been ſometimes ſought after, 
, are real blemiſhes, not beanties, in the compoſi- 
tion of ſermons, I would be underſtood to mean 
the ſcholaſtic nicety of method, the formal regula+ 
rity of argument, the conſtant glitter of ſhining 
phraſes, and the endleſs ſtring of rounded peri» 
ets ; which inſtead of anſwering the purpoſes of 
| genuine eloquence, only ſerve to ſtiffen a diſcourſe, 
carry too much the appearance of deſign, betray 
$00 Jaborious an attention to trifles, and depart too 
ſar from the ſimplicity of nature. In place of theſe, 
à certain graceful eaſineſs, a certain happy negli- 
gence, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, will be 
found to have a much better eſſect; provided it ap- 
peer from the ſeriouſneſs of the preachers air, that 
| this looſer manner is owing, not to any want of 
pains in bis ſtudies, or of reſpe& to his audience, 
but folely to his being too deeply impreſſed and 
awed with what he is about, to have any leiſure, 
or inclination for minding little things, It is al- 
lowed that the perfection of art, in general, lies in 
evnecaling art, and making the whole pet the . 
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pure enpreſſion, as well as effort of patore- A 
maxim never purely more true, than when applied 
to ſubjes. of the greateſt ſolemnjty and impor» 
tance. May we not ſay therefore on the whole, that 
the perfection of the pulpit-art lies in the preach- 
er's ſo involving himſelf in the grandeur of his 
ſubject, and hiding his addreſs under the veil of 
ſimplicity, as to turn off the attention of the au- 
dience, from the luſtre of his talents, and the ex- 
rellencies of his performance, to the troths which 
he delivers; in fixing their eye upon theſe, with a 
kind of ſevere delight; in filling their minds with 
conviction, and their hearts with reſolution ; and 
in ſending them away at laſt filent, grave, and 
thoughtful, inſtead of ſmiling-to one another, and 
applauding him? To do this ſucceſsfully, is 3 
preacher's higheſt glory; to aim at it faithfully, 
Wannen 2 f 


And eee that Ae 23 
Ae eee 146-004 Shank 
to make his diſcourſes turn upon ſome one leading 
truth, or another; which ſhall run through each 
from beginning to end, and ſerve to collect the ſe- 
veral parts together, and to which they ſhall all 
point as to their common center, throwing one 
Joint blaze of light on it, and being chiefly or ſole- 
„ ſo that, if I may be 
D 2 


'3 5 £ nefs; as well as beauty of ſuch a performance, by 
P rpreading light and order through the whole, and 
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ech bere to borrow a compariſon from our 


of che ine arts, the molt of his ſermons will re. 
ſemble in this reſpect a genuine piece of hiſtory- 
painting, where the ſubordinate figures, though va- 
riouſly diverſified from one another, have yet 
| ſome general predominant air or feature, which 
runs through them all, and leads the eye at firſt 
ſight to the principal figure, for the ſake of which 
they were deſigned, and which they all conſpire 
to ſet of in the moſt diſtinguiſhed and affecting 


manner. —— Tt is ſcarce to be told, how much a 


proper correſpondence among the ſeveral heads of 
a ſermon, and the joint ſubſerviency of them all 
to one ruling point, will contribute to the uſeful - 


Hearing home the main argument ſo forcibly and 
fully on the hearers, as to leave their minds deep- 
hy [emmy oa oe we oi with it. 
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- [care ſtill to blend variety with this uniformity, He 


will not dwell long on one ſingle firing : he will 
vary the notes and meaſures frequently ; and, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, will, like ſome able ma- 
ſter of the - muſical art, touch off ſometimes the 


ſofteſt airs, and then on a ſudden ſtrike the inſtru- 
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keep the public ear fill awake, and bold the peo- 
e N HW all 2 7% 


To ſpeak mote bunt, he will addreſs Cad 
times to one leading power of the mind, ſome- 


times to another. In one part of his diſcourſe he 


will apply himſelf principally to inform the under- 


ſtanding, in another to ſeize the imagination, in 


another to alarm the conſcience, in another to en- 


cite ſuch affections of the ſoul as are ſuitable to 
bis preſent deſign. The firſt of theſe is common - 


ly attempted in the beginning, and the laſt reſerve 


ed for the concluſion, A preacher is certainly nee 


ver to move the paſſions, without convineing thi 

reaſon of mankind. But for the fake of that vari, 
ety, we were juſt now recommending; perhaps the 
deft way for ordinary, is to make the more e 
and ſpecylativey.and the more warm and practical 
parts of à ſermon, ſueceed each other by turns 3 


though the preacher undoubtedly ſhould aluays 


flame moſt towards. the end. Thus much'is * 
that neither is to be excluded; light without heat 
in this inſtance is unaffecting z heat without lights 


tranſient; and both dEr enen 


her, ußeleſt *. 
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The methods of «ddreſlng to the ſeveral powers 
are innumerable, The following may be reckon- 
ed a few of the principal; z a conciſe and ſpirited 
narration of facts; a ſeries of proofs, not too ma- 
np, led on in an eaſy, popular n 


et. That Si be determined by the preacher's 5 own 
judgment, upon a due conſideration of particular eircum- 
ances. As theſe are very different at different times, ſo 
_ various forms: and methods muſt no doubt be practiſed. 
he following hints however, founded in reaſon, and 
ified by experience, may be of uſe in general. As ma- 

ny heads or divifions, and no more, ſhould be common- 
| ty laid out in each diſcourſe, as can be ſufficiently am · 
plified within the bounds of it, ſo as to be rendered 


ſenſible to the hearers. They ſhould be quite diſtin 


from one another, at the ſame time that they all con · 
center in the main point. The moſt eminent and lumi- 


nous topics ſhould ſtill be ehoſen, and thoſe of inferior 


moment and luſtre paſſed over without ſcruple, For 
. our buſineſs, I apprehend, is not to huddle a great ma- 
ny things together at once, but to ſelect a few that ap- 
pear of the greateſt beauty and importance, and to place 
theſe in their moſt advantageous attitudes. In treating 
euch particular, it ſhould be inſiſted on juſt long enough 
te affect the audience, without tiring them. To hit ſo 
nice a medium will undoubtedly require great judgment. 
But yet it may be hit; if they are led on ina natural 
track, ſtep by ſtep, from one-refiexion and diſeovery to 
another ; if they are ſtill made to expect ſomething 
new, inſtructive, or intereſting. as they advance; if a 
glimpſe of it is now and then given. at a diſtance, and 
it ſeem yradvally to unfold itſeff to their view; if a- 


96... ei frequently taken; If U 
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Fairly ſtated, and fully anſwered; caſes. ſuppoſed, 
reaſoned on, and applied; propoſitions traced with 
perſpicuity to their firſt principles, in the way of 
® natural indoQign or detail; frequent appeals, 
lodged ſometimes to reaſon, ſometimes to conſe 


ſucceſſon, in ſhort, in intelleChual. prodpetts is opeani 
from time to time; and if this variety of matter is ac 
companied, when neceſſary, with a variety of yoice and 
action. By theſe methods, joined with the others above: 
mentioned, it is poſſible, 1 think, to ſuſtain the ſpirit ot 
a diſcourſe throughont, and to allure the. curivhty, and 
fix the attention of an audicnee to the laſt ; which is nee 
ver indeed ſo well, if at all, done, as when their thoughts 
are kept in à Kind of pleaſing hurry, continual exerciſe 
is given to their active powers, and that inextingniſhable 
thirſt of noyeky, fo natural to the human wind, is gras 
tified with encreafing delight, It may be;proper-to. oby 
ſerve, that for the ſame reaſon, the moſt plain and pra: 
ical ſubjeQts ſbould be ſeaſoned with à mixture of ſpe- 
eulation and entertainment, when they will eafily admit . 
of it; and tfat the moſt common and familiar truths 
ſhould be enliyened and envobled by the turn which is 
given them. I will add too, that thoſe parts of qur Gen» 
mons which are moſt pathetie and vehement ſhould ge+ 
nerally be but ſhort, as the ſtronger emotions of mens 
minds are naturally ſo, and they have negd of frequent, 
unbendings to recoverithair- elaſtic foreg;;+ A remarks, 
which aolds peculiarly tine of the people of theſe naths.. 
ons, whoſe prevailing genius ie of e coal and ſober ſtrain. | 
After all, it is poſſible that a. great deal of what ig 
here advanced concerning the cloquence of the..pulpit,, 
may be deemed by many, needleſs refinement, And, 
r. would rally er ware war 
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ente; repeated and pointed interrogations; ſhort 
digjogues ; ;; obſervations ſupported and exemplified 
from ſcripture and from life; characters in both, 
very oſten drawn, at one time exhibited ſingle, at 
another contraſted, or compared together, moſt 
frequently the laſt; pithy remarks, and touching 
ſentences, ſcattered up and down; points Of im- 
Portance, amplified, heightened, and ſwelled out; 
"different ſcenes and objects, in this and the other 
world; painted with ſtrength and juſtneſs; various 
beings or perſons, chiefly of the human kind, in- 
troduced in particular circumſtances, ' briefly but 
ſtrongly exprefling their thoughts and feelings ; ex- 
clamations quick and few, inſpired and joſtified by 
the occaſion; bold apoſtrophe's thrown out in an 
heat, but neither frequent nor long; ſudden tran- 
fitions; moving and home addreſſes to different 
bn of men 3 _ fallies of devout affedion, of 
1 707 4 IETF HOES 


never to _ to atly but ſenſible” and ſerious e 
But I am perſuaded it will be found upon trial, that no 
| Little art is neceſſary to rouſe the attention, inform the 
onderſtandings, and impreſs the hearts of the more groſs 
and thoughtleſs bearers; | Who in molt places, 1 doubt, 
are not the ſmalleſt part. To preach to the intelligent 
requires ſenſe: to preach to the ignorant requires ſenſe 
end {kill too. I he firſt will attend to truth, whenever 
they hear ber voice: the laſt will not attend to her, till 
the once engage them by her beautiful dreſs, attradtive' 
ar, 2 manner. 5 £46 
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virtuous indignation, of melting "compaſſion, of pi · 
ous zeal; and to mention no more, ſince it would 
be endleſs to mention all, metaphors and compa+ TOR 
riſons, apt and unſorced, fetched from thoſe qua- Wl 
ters chiefly, which lie moſt obvious to common | ll 


It is not to be imagined, that all theſe things 
are to be introduced conſtantly into every ſermon, 
or at any time crouded together in an heap, It is 
evident they mult be variouſly blended, proporti- 
oned, and applied, according to the nature of the 
ſubjects, and character of the audience. To judge 
this truly, and execute it naturally, is the whole 
art of preaching; impoſſible indeed to be attained; 
without the divine aſſiſtance, great attention, long 
practice, and I will add, the free and candid criti» 
ciſms eee eee 
taſte, and eee {ES 


* * 
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on more. It is this, that a preacher ſhould confi» Wir 

der his audience as compoſed of two very different M0 
and indeed oppoſite claſſes, thoſe of good and bad 
men, and remember, that under each of theſe there. 
is included a great diverſity of diſpoſitions, cha? 
raQers, and caſes; to which he is to adapt hiniſelf 


as much as poſſible, reproving, rebuking, exhort- 
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ing with © all long-ſuffering and doctrine ſome⸗ 


times, like another Boanerges, thundering to his 
hearers, and ſhaking them with the terrors of Sinai; 
at others, proving, like the more amiable Barna» 
bas, a ſon of conſolation, and ſoothing them with 


all the melody of Zion, In a word, he ſhould ſtu- 


dy, like © that faithful and wiſe ſteward, our Maſter 
Gn to give every man his portion of meat 
© in due ſeaſon. We proceed now, | 


2. To conlaler a nude his manner or e- 
ment in the pulpit. I imagine then, I ſee him 
ſtanding in that ſacred place, with an ere, yet 
modeſt mien, the picture of a mind that is firm 
but free from arrogance; with an animated yet 
compoſed countenance, the mirrour of a ſoul en- 
tirely awake, at the ſame time collected in itſelf. 
I imagine, I hear him ſpeak like a man full of his 
ſubje&, poſſeſſed with the very ſpirit of it, and 
labouring under the weight of thoſe conceptions 
which it inſpires. In ſuch parts of his diſcourſe 
as are naturally cool, his voice, aſpect, and de- 


meanour are plain, equal, fixed: in ſuch as require 


pathos, his voice is vebement, without ſtraining ; 
his eyes expreſs his very ſoul, without afſectation; 
his action is nervous and fignificant, yet ſmooth 


and temperate, the unſtudied reſult and immediate 
movement of his inward feelings, never exceeding 


* 
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the modeſty of nature, appearing deficient rather 
than overdone, and always chaſtiſed by a com- 
manding ſenſe of decency, Sometimes he ſinks in- 
| to a deep and-ſlow ſolemnity, overwhelmed with 
the majeſty of ſome marvellous, grand, or awful 
| conſideration; ſometimes he burſts into a torrent 
of rapid eloquence, irreſiſtibly borne away by a 
kind of divine enthuſiaſm; ſometimes he ſtops 
ſhort in a ſudden pauſe of recollected filence, * 
unable to vent the workings of his boſom, g 
clothe the greatneſs of his perceptions in adequate 
language. Now he melts into a mild inſinuating 
tenderneſs, but without whiging; and now he riſes 
to a ſuperior force and emphaſis, but without pre- 
ſumption or fierceneſs. As he cautiouſly avoids/a 
dull unmeaning uniformity of geſture, and the ſame 
conſtantly returning tone or cadence, things to- 
tally inconſiſtent with true elocution; ſo in all the 
variations both of his voice and action, he ſhuns 
with the ſtricteſt care every appearance of art, and 
ſeems manifeſtly to follow, throughout his whole 
performance, the preſent ſtream of ſentiment and 
affcQion, flowing r n thee ons 
- ſion *. 


lt was not judged proper, in a. diſcourſe of this 
nature, to enter more minutely into the rules of elocu- 
tion. 1 cannot forbear regretting here. chat a mat · 


E 2 


| © 
un the bearers will remain wit! any 


ver of ſuch vaſt LD to the art t under Lou Final 
on, ſhould be ſo generally neglected or miſunderſtood. 

There is a common apprehenſion prevails indeed, that a 
ſtrict regard to thoſe rules in preaching, would be deem. 
ed theatrical. And the dread, perhaps, of incurring this 
Imputation is a reſtraint upon many. But is it not poſ⸗ 
(ible to attain a juſt and expreſſive manner, perfectly con · 
ſiſtent with the gravity of the pulpit, and perfectly di- 
ſtinct from the more paſſionate, ſtrong, and diverſified 
action of the theatre? And is it not poſſible to hit off 
this manner ſo eaſily and naturally, as to leave no room 


r juſt reflexion? An affair this, it muſt be owned, of 


the utmoſt delicacy; in which we ſhall probably often 
miſcarry, and meet with abundance of cenſure at firſt. 
But ſtill I imagine, that through the regulations ef taſte, 
the improvements of experience, the correQtions of 
friendſhip, the feclings of picty, and the gradual mel- 
lowings of time; ſuch' an elocution may be acquired as 
is above delineated, and ſuch as, when acquired, will 
make its way into the hearts of the hearers, through 
their ears and eyes, with a delight to both that is ſeldom 
: felt; whilſt, contrary to what is commonly practiſed. ſt 
will appear to the former the very language of nature, 
and preſent to the latter the lively image of the preach- 
er's foul ——Were a taſte for this kind of elocution 
'once to take place, it is difficult to ſay, how much the 
preaching-art would gain by it. Pronunciation would be 
Nudicd, an ear would be formed, the voice wauld be 
modulated; every feature of the face, every motion of 


the hands, every poſture of the body would be brought 


under right management, A graceful, correct, and ani - 
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on on theirs} he marks them however with his 
eye in the run of his diſtourſe, and obſerves if 
they ſeem to enter into it with pleaſore, if they 
liſten with an appearance of attention and concern, 
expreſſed either by an eager and ſteady look, or by 
their countenances turned and fixed downward? 
in ſhort, if there reign a proſound ſtillneſs and 
awful ſuſpence through the aſſembly, If this be 
the caſe, he is encouraged to proceed in the ſame 
manner, But if on the contrary, he ſhould per- 
ceive in any ſtage of his progreſs a general cold« 
neſs and liſtleſsneſs among his hearers, does he 
: condemn them entirely ? No, he 1 4 1 | 


mated expreſſion in all beg would be a 

after ; mutual criticiſms, and friendly hints. would be 
univerſally encouraged; light and direction would be 
borrowed from every quarter, and from every age. The 
beſt models of antiquity would in a particular manner 
be admired, ſurveyed, and imitated. The Gng-ſong 
voice, and the ſce-ſaw geſtures, if I may be allowed 
uſe thoſe expreſſions, would of courſe be exploded; at 

in time nothing would be admitted. at leaſt approved, a. 
mong performers, but what was decent, manly, and true 
ly excellent in the kind. Even the people themſelves 
would contract inſenſibly a growing reliſh for ſuch a 
manner; and thoſe preachers would at laſt be in chief 
repute with all, who followed nature, overlooked them« 
ſelves, appeared totally abſorbed” in their fubjeQ, and 
ſpo with real propriety and pathos fiom N 
* 1 Ta Ae N PN 39h 
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peQs ſome failure on his fide, ſomething amiſs. in 
his performance juſt at that time. What courſe 
does he take? He alters inſtantly his voice and 
action. If this prove effectual, it is well. If not, 
he quits without heſitation the preſent ſcent, paſſes 
on to ſomething elſe more promiſing, and ceaſes 
not to try every method of addreſs, till he hath 
engaged and fixed his audience; turning the ſub- 
ject now on one ſide, then on the other; placing 
its ſeveral members in their moſt alluring lights: 
and, on topics of prime importance, throwing out 
all the riches. of his art, and the moſt maſterly 
touches of nature; whilſt by frequent breaks and 
reſts in his diſcourſe, be affords a temporary re- 
poſe io himſelf and his hearers, that both may re- 
turn to the charge with renewed ardour. 


But, perhaps, it will be ſaid, is not this a picture 
without an original, a mere fanciful repreſentation, 
that hath nothing correſponding to it in life or 
nature? Can any man then poſitively affirm that 
it is fo? It may be we do not know ſuch a preach - 

That indeed is our misfortune, but does not 
8520 that there is none ſuch. Vet have we not 
known ſome who came pretty near to the chara - 
Rer jolt now drawn? And how difficult ſoever it 
may be to come folly up to it, who can ſay that 
it is impoſhble, or to what pitch a man of genius 
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application? eſpecially if he be governed and-ani- 
OT i MEN 9h" 4 
| _ rc osk, Lol 
29 
u.. eee e, tuna} 
en that ſuch a ſpirit will be of noble uſe to 4 
preacher, with regard both to his ab 
a 79% HO SL APR dur 


"*Y 
1. With ans; it vill be 
nl uſe to direct and inſpire him in the pro- 
ſecution of them. 1 do not pretend, indeed, that 
he either will or ought to confine himſelf wholly 
to ſuch books and ſpeculations as have an imme» 
diate connexion with his office; though it appears, 
I think, from what was before ſuggeſted, that there 
are few books of ſpeculations of real fignificance, 
which, may not contribute in one ſhape or another 
to qualify him for it; ſo-that at any rate, a circle 
| extenſive enough is {till leſt him. But thoſe parts 
of ſtudy, which have the neareſt relation to his 
proſeſſion, and may be of the greateſt ſabſerviency 
to it, will undoubtedly be always taſted by bim 
with the higheſt reliſh, and purſued with the cloſ- 
et aſſiduity. But in whatever coarſe of reading, 
or of thinking, he is at any time engaged, he will 
be ſure to keep his favourite deſign ſtill in view; 
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naturally led to aſk himſelf, how ſuch a train of re · 


ing poſſeſſed with a diſintereſted, pure, and ardent 
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or touches him more than ordinary, he will be 


flection, for inſtance, or ſuch a ſeries of reaſoning, 
or ſuch a ſentiment, fact, or obſervation, may be 
introduced in his public addreſſes, with the greateſt 
propriety and advantage? Nor will he reckon any 
expence of time, or any labour of thought too 
much, whether in bis general ſtudies, - or in his 
particular preparations for the pulpit, which may 
any how conduce-to fit him for ſerving that ma» 
ſer, and promoting thoſe intereſts, that are infi · 
nitely dear to him, by preaching truths which are 
the delight and admiration of his ſoul. - 


-2- The ſame ſublime ſpirit of religion will have A 
glorious effect on all his public performances, Be» 


love to his Saviour and his fellow creatures, he 
< will not, we may believe, preach himſeli, but 
© Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, and himſelf the ſervant 
of the people for Chriſt's ſake.” Having imbib- 


ad the meek and lowly ſpirit of his Maſter, he 4 
will not be ambitious of ſaying fine things, to win as 


applauſe, but of ſaying uſeful things, to win ſouls; 
Far. from fixing his attention on his awn intereſt 
and. reputation, and thereby departing from the 
ſimplicity, and diminiſhing the efficacy, of the go - 


* 


into the ſhade.Modeſty is graceful in every 
ſpeaker; nay abſolutely neceſſary to complete his 
character. It will even ſupply many defects; 
whereas the defect of it can hardly be ſupplied by 
any other qualification, how great ſoever. But it 
is peculiarly graceful in the Chriſtian orator, and 
indeed ſo eſſential to his character, that without 
it, his eloquence vill be eſteemed an oſtentation 
of his parts, his warmth artifice,' and his addreſs 
afſectation. Where this amiable grace ſhines in an. 
eminent degree, it ſteals into the hearts of the au- 
dience-with a ſilent, but irreſiſtible force, procures 
univerſal regard, whilſt-it pretends not to claim it, 
and perſuades more powerfully than a thouſand 
arguments. As it is the genuine offspring and in- 
ſeparable attendant of that poverty of ſpirit, and 
ſimplicity of heart, which are the corner · ſtones, as 
well as touch · ſtones of Chriſtian virtue, ſo I take 
it to be the only proper counter-poile to that va 
nity, and ſelf-ſufficiency, which are often imputed 
to the preaching · order, and which, where-ever the 
imputation appears to be juſt, are always — 
es lags operas > +: - he 


But whilſt the truly- . N 
this extreme, he will guard againſt the oppoſite 
one of falſe modeſty, as what would diſcompoſe 
| p | 
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ſpel; he will feek to throw himſelf and his art 
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| that manly aſſurance which becomes an advocate 
fire which ought to warm all his diſcourſes. He 
vill never, in any inſtance, © be-afhamed of the 
© goſpel of Chriſt ;* having found it, by his own 
experience, io be © the power of God to ſalvati- 
on.“ He wilb inſiſt particularly on thoſe divine 
peculiarities of it, the cordial belief of which hath 
afforded himſelf unſpeakable comfort and edificati- 
en Having ſeen the tranſcendent glories of the 
Redeemer, and felt his omnipotent grace upon his 
on heart, he will be inexpreſlibly ſolicitous to 
bring others into an acquaintance with him, And 
being deeply ſmitten with the beauty of holineſs, 
and raviſhed with its ſweetneſs, he will be no leſs 
ſolicitous to acquaint them with the great practical 
deſign of Chriſtianity, and will © affirm conſtantly 
© that they who have believed in God ſhould be 
© careful to maintain good works.” In ſhort, his 
ſopreme ſtudy will be to explain and recommend 
the goſpel, conſidered as an humbling and a ſan- 
Rifying ſcheme, contrived to lead men from them- 
ſelves to God through a Mediator, for pardon and 
aſſiſtance, and in that way to form them to a di 
vine nature and life. — But it were impoſhble to 
deſcribe the zeal, which he will teſtify on all occa- 
ſions for promoting thoſe ſacred intereſts among 


mankind, His own ſoul being touched and inkind - 
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| led, as by a live coal from! the altar of God, will 
like the ſparks be ever flying upward; and whilſt 
it is mounting aloft to the regions of divine truth 
and love, wilk-(trive to carry other ſouls up along 
with it. Having being converted himſelf, he will 
© labour to convert and to ſtrengthen his brethren, 
an undiſſembled concern for the miſery to which 
they are expoſed, will naturally appear in his 
whole manner, as cannot miſs of winning their 
hearts, and giving 4 charm and energy even to * 87 
ns arge ee n rex. ee 


. 
— 1 obſerve to you, my brethren, that the 
err flame which burns in his boſom will not 
feelings, but breathe out powerfully in the moſt 
fervent expreſſions of both ? © The unction he hath 
© received from the Holy One will teach him all 
things. The ſecret of the Lord will be with 
© him, and he will-ſhew him-his-covenant.* As the 
face of Moſes ſhone, when he deſcended from the 
mount after converſing with God, ſo the fellow» 
| ſhip which this man enjoys with che Father and 
with the Son, makes his ſoul to fparkle and. radi- 
ate, as it were, with a kind of celeſtial light; that 
will in ſome ſort be reflected from his ſermons, 
and ſpread ſuch a luſtre over them as mult needs 
EY 
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de perceptible to his hearers, at leaſt to thoſe a- 
mong them, of ſpiritual diſcernment.” By being 
often converſant with the moſt venerable forms of 
the Divirity, and laying himſelf open to the influ- 
ence of ſo auguſt a preſence, he cannot fail of con- 
ceiving great thoughts, and of forming noble de- 
ſigns in his profeſſion, ſuch as will wonderfully 
enlarge and inſpire his ſoul, and ſerve at once to 
actuate and prompt him in every performance. 


- | © Ont of the abundance of the heart the mouth 

© ſpeaketh.” It is an obſervation of our Saviour's, 
upon another occaſion ; but never more applicable 
than on this. What he ſubjoins to it concerning 

every good man, is particularly true of every pious 

preacher. Such a preacher © out of the good rrea- 

ure of the heart bringeth forth good things.” The 

riſe, the operations, the growth, and the joys of 

the divine life; all theſe he will deſcribe truly and 

ſtrongly from the perſonal fund of his own experi. 

ence. He will paint the ſeveral virtues with a ma- 

ſterly hand, in their moſt juſt proportions, and a- 

miable colours: for he will paint them from their 

living and beautiful originals in his own breaſt. He 

will warmly recommend, becauſe he warmly loves 

them. He will exclaim againſt their contraries, 

with an honeſt indignation and becoming bold- 

nels, becauſe he deteſts, and is conſcious that he 
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 deteſts them. A feeling of the integrity of his 
heart, and a conviction of the goodneſs of his 
cauſe, will fortify and bear him out on all occaſi- 
ons; ſo that like his Maſter he will teach n one 
having authority.” | 

Vi Such a preacher will not come into the pulpit as 
an actor comes upon the. ſtage, to perſonate a ſeigu - 
ed character, and forget his real one; to utter ſen- 
timents, or repreſent paſſions not his own, No, 
the man and the preacher are in his caſe one and 
the ſame, When he is in the pulpit, the man ap- 
pears as well as the preacher. When he is out of 
it, the preacher appears as well as the man. Inthe 
pulpit he is the man wound up to an higher tone; 
the man ſeen in the more ſolema light of a ſerious 
character. Out of it, he is the preacher unbent, 
the preacher ſeen in the ſofter light of ordinary 
| humanity. — Or it may be taken thus. In the 
pulpit, the ſerious character appears in him, all pure 
and refulgent. Out of it, mixed and ſhaded; hut 
ſtill it is the ſame ſerious character; the man of 
virtue, the man of piety, ſtill appears. But I 


Every word that proceeds from ſuch a preach- 
er, will be big with feeling and concern of mind. 
Every thought will iſſue from the center of his 
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fool. He will ſpeak naturally, for he will ſpeak be · 
cauſe he believes; he will appear in earneſt, for he 
vill be in eurneſt. To ſay all that needs to be ſaid, 
in a very lutle compaſa: M hate ver he advances 
will have a native air, a peculiar. ſtamp of ſincerity, 
that inexpreſſible kind of genuine look, which be 
—————— 
imitate, but cannot reach: and which is infinitely 


poſſibly: can be. For in this caſe there is perceived 
| ſpeaker/and the hearts of the hearers: the religi: 
aus paſſion darts and- vibrates from one to the o- 
ther; and a ſecret but powerful and inſtantaneous 
ſtroke is felt, which may be compared in this view 
to the ſurpriſing effect produced by communicati- 
on-in a 2 we tn 


Put al * Sappoſe that to 
the natural force of genius, and to the intellectu- 
al improvements before · mentioned thoſe religious 
ones laſt ſpoken of are added; and then ſuppoſe 

that the ſpirits, the imagination, all the faculties 

of the preacher, are heated and exalted by the a&ti« 
on of a diſcourſe, by the preſence of an auditory, 
by their attention eſpecially, and in ſine by the ſo- 


The experiments in electricity. 
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lemniry of we place: ob my brethren, what, what 
muſt be the combined influetice of all this; whilfd 
the whole man ſwells and glows with one pathetie 
its full force ſpreads and circulates among his 
hearers, penetrates their inmoſt fouls, and ere 
them to nm eee eee, | 


fr x will . Ph es he — 
with a few motives to preſs the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
- Oratory on us who are miniſters and preachers of 
the goſpel. I ſay then briefly, eee, 
— IH 6% _— 


1. eee 
may poſfibly be aſked, ſince we find no lefs' 4 
to the Corinthians, that be came not to them 
b with excellency of ſpeech or of wiſdom, that his 
© ſpeech and preaching was not with the enticing” 


words of man's wiſdom, not in the words which | 


© it teacheth, 1 Cor. ii. 1, 4, 13. Is not the A- 
poſtle Paul allowed in general to be a noble pat- 
tern for ſucceeding preachers? But how ſhall we 
reconcile many of the former notions-to his pen. 
Qice in this — * 
fible: let us conſider it. Es 
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Wee are to remember that Corinth was a famous 
eity in Greece. At the time when our Apoſtle 
wrote, it ſeems that country was over- run with a 
ſer of men called Sophiſts; a petulant diſpating 
tribe, who prided themſelves in being able, by dint 
of argument and rhetoric, to overthrow the plain · 
elt truths, or to ſupport the molt apparent errors, 
who corrupted the youth and miſled the people; 
entangling them in a maze of falacious ſubtility, 
and dazzling them with a ſpecious, but adulterate' 
eloquence; introducing by theſe means a general 
ſcepticiſm in opinion, and of courſe, a prevailing 
profligacy of manners: on which accounts they 
are expoſed with juſt ſeverity by ſome of the wiſeſt 
teachers and beſt authors of ancient times, as is ſuf- 
ficiently known to thoſe who are converſant with 
their immortal writings. Now it appears highly 
probable, that our Apoſtle, in the expreſſions re - 
ferred to, had theſe and ſuch like corruptors chief- 
ly in his eye; as it was exceeding neceſſary to 
guard thoſe Chriſtians to whom he wrote, againſt 
their inſinuating and poiſonous infection, than 
which nothing could be more repugnant to that 
wiſdom which was from above; ſince that did e- 
mĩnently require a modeſt, child - ke, and docile 
diſpoſition: nor would ſo ſelf· denying and ſpiri- 
tual a diſcipline as that of the croſs, ever be reliſn- 
ed by thoſe of a contrary temper. Therefore in 
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crying out, with an air of noble contempt, © where 
is the wiſe? where is the ſcribe? where is the diſ- 

puter of this world? has not God made fooliſh the 
* wiſdom of this world ?* with much more to the 


ne. ppepoſe, 


But whatever there may be in this, it is abun- 
dantly evident from other conſiderations, that the 
Apoſtle did not mean to diſclaim, or to condemn 
ſound eloquence rightly applied. He who was call - 
ed by way of eminence the preacher, ſays of him · 
ſelf, that he ſought to find out acceptable words? 
and adds, that © the words of the wiſe are as goads, 
and as nails faſtened by the maſters of afſem- 
blies. Our Apoſtle admoniſhes Timothy not to 
© negleR the gift of God which was in him, but 
© to ſtir it up, and to approve himſelf a workman 
© that needed not to be aſhamed, rightly dividing 
© the word of truth.” Indeed St. Paul was a man 
| of too much candaur, learning, and judgment, to 
depreciate any uſeful talent whatever, much leſa 4 
talent which hath always been eſteemed by wiſe 
men, and employed by able miniſters as a power» 
ful inſtrument for promoting the cauſe of religion. 
It.is recorded, we ſee, to the honour of Apollos; 
that he was an eloquent man. The Evangelical 
Prophet, ſpeaking probably in the perſon of the 
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6-the language of the learned, that he ſhould know 
<how'to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon to him that is 
„ weary.” And our Saviour, we find, promiſes * to 
©:give his Apoſtles a mouth and wiſdom which all 
© their adverſaries 1 not be * n 
© nor er. 


. 


nde 1s fairly 4e on e queſti- 
l, that this great Apoſtle was in fact an orator 
of the very firſt rate himſelf, and made as much, 
perhaps more uſe of human eloquence than any 
eee dees, en know of *. An what 


* The following e from the n No = 

Gs the eloquence of dr Apoſtle in a very ſtrong light, 

2 It was with no ſmäll pleaſure I lately met with 2 

© *fragment of Longinus, which is preſerved as a teſtimo- 
y of that cricic's judgment, at the beginning of a mas 

© nuſcript of the New Teſtament in the Vatican library. 

r After that author has numbered up the moſt celebrat- 

| © ef orators among the 'Grecians, he ſays, "Add to theſe 

Paul of Tarſus, the patron of an Opinion not yet fully prov- 

* ed. As a heathen, he condemns the Chriſtian religion ; 

: and, as an impartial critic, he judges in favour of the 

promoter and preacher of it. To me it ſeems, that the 

© latter part of his judgment adds great weight to his 

< opinion of St. Paul's abilities, ſince, under all the pre - 

- © judice of opinions directly oppoſite, he is conſtrained 

to acknowlege the merit of that Apoſtle. And ng 

. doubt, ſuch as Longinus deſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he ap- 


eren of thoſe countries which he 
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is left, us of that wonderful man, it were, 1 think, 
eaſy ro ſhew that there is ſcarce a ſingle figure be- 
longing to the moſt perfect oratory, which baths 
not been adopted by him with the - greateſt force 
and beauty; and particularly that there is an im- 
- petuolity, a, vehemence, a flame, in bis manner, 
which is quite peculiar to himſelf, and undeniably 
ſhews him to have been a man of me, 
mum ans To" 8 81 ä e 


Ane 8 „ 
do aha menſunn af grace, and of gifts beſtowed up · 
on each of us, be ambitious of imitating Solomon, 
and Paul, and Apollos, and all the great men of the 
preaching order, in all generations. Does not our - 
religion, does nat our Maſter merit this from us? = 


* 
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* viſited and bleſſed with thoſe doctrines he was divine 

* commiſſioried to preach. Sacred ſtory gives us, in © 

* circumſtance, a convincing proof of his el | 

* when-the-nien of Lyſtria called him Mercury; \becanſe 

© be was the chief ſpeaker, and would have paid divine 

6 worſhip to him, as to the God who invented and Pre- 

© ſided over cloquence. This one account of our Apoſtle 

* ſets his character, - conſidered as an orator” only, above 

all che celebrated relations of the kill and influence of 
* Demoſthenes and his contemporaries. Their power 

« ſpeaking was admired, but till it was thought human: 

© Their eloquence warmed and raviſhed the hearers, but 
* it — voice of 2 not the voice of 

6 2 | 
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Are e not unjuſt and unfaithful to both, if we ne- 
glect it? Where is our zeal for the Lord of hoſts? 
Where is our veneration for the Saviour oſ the 
"world ? Where is our eſteem for his glorious goſpel ? 
Where is ovr charity to immortal ſouls ? Where, 
I ſay, are our regards for all theſe, if we do not 
What in us lies to advance their intereſts? 
W 
What incredible pains did the moſt ee 
orators of antiquity take to excel in their profeſſi 
on! What labour of reading, thinking, writing, 
ſpeaking, did they chearfully undergo ſor that 
purpoſe? How many ſchools, how many maſters, 
how many different and diſtant places, did they re- 
pair to, in order to learn their art more perſect- 
ly? What ſevere temperance did they practiſe in 
the proſecution of their ſtudies ? What diſcourag- 
ing obſtacles, ſeemingly indeed inſuperable, did 
ſome of them bravely combat and conquer! Then 
how did they ranſack all riches of art and nature, 
all the mines of fancy, and all the ſtores of learn- 
ing? exert every power of language, every charm 
of muſic, every energy and grace of action; leave 
nothing in ſhort unattempted, that ſeemed within 
the reach of humanity, by which they might con- 
vin ee, captivate, perſuade and tranſport their hear- 5 
ers! Bleſſed Jeſus ! when ſhall the preachers of 2 
thy divine religion learn to emulate theſe honeſt | 
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profeſſors of human eloquence ? — What ſhall we 


ſay? 1s the promoting the moſt" extenſive and 
durable intereſts of ſociety, 'the ſaving ſouls from 
vice and miſety, the leading - them to perfection 
and happineſs, the ſpreading the kingdom of truth 
and righteouſneſs, with the honours of that adar 
able perſon who is at the head of it; are theſe, my 
brethren, deſigns of leſs importance, or of leſs 
power to inſpire, than the deciding queſtions con- 
cerning peace and war, concerning political orders 
in a ſtate or city; concerning the lives of particular 
perſons, or the rights of private property, or-ſomes 
* leſs RE Eg e nm 

en Map de fal. 
ficient to ſecure ſucceſs in concerns of a ſacred na« 
ture, as it hath done and may do in ſuch as are 


merely civil? We do not pretend it. We are per · 


ſuaded, that how fairly ſoever we ſabordinate 
teachers may aim at ſucceſs, there is only one: ſu- 


preme and efficacious Teacher, ho can command 


it. Even a Paul may plant, and an Apollos water; 
but ſtil} it is God who; in the ſpiritual as well a 


Batural huſbandry, muſt give the increaſe. He 
indeed, can reform mankind by the meaneſt in- 
ſtruments, as eſſectually as by the moſt noble. 
2 -<. Out of the mouth of babes and ſucklings, haſt 
thou, oh Lord, ordained ſtrength. And the 
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*. fooliſh things of the world, haſt thou choſen, to 
*.confound the wile; that no fleſh might glory in 
hy preſence, and the excellency of the power 
t might be of thyſelf alone. This, my brethren, is 
the doing of the Lord, and ought to be marvel» 
Vous in our eyes? But what follows from 
thence? Becauſe the moſt enticing. words of man's 
wiſdom will not prevail, unleſs they are ſeconded 
by the demonſtration of the Spirit, and the power 
of God ; does it follow, that the demonſtration of 
reaſon, and the power of human art and language 
are therefore to be laid aſide? How far theſe may 
go in their effects upon the bearers, and what 
thoſe boundaries are, beyond which they cannot 
2057 it is impoſſibe, I apprehend, for us to deter- 
mine. But one thing is clear, and there we may 
reſt. We have a certain part aſſigned use by the 
great Manger of the univerſal Drama. We are 
ente to ſtudy our part thoroughly, and to act it 
gracefully: the reſt we may ſafely leave to heaven. 
If Heaven ſee fit to grant ſucceſs, it is well. If, 
not, we however ſhall be no loſers. Our well» 
meant endeavours: will be ſure to turn to our on 
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2. The other motive e1 ee urge z 1 
— wind up the whole. What advan» 
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rage then ſhal} we reap ade eden 2 
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The plan of ſtudy in which 6 vill aged 
will fill up the vacant hours of life. worthily , far« 
niſh a perpetual variety of the moſt rational, mans 
ly, and elegant entertainment, and exclude a thous 
fand little cares, and low gratifications, which 
contract our minds, and degrade our characters; 
Would it be refining too much to add, that read» 
ing and ſpeculation, purſued with true taſte, will 
beget by degrees a certain dignity. of thought that 
vill probably be accompanied with a correſpon- 
dent dignity of behaviour? This is certain, that 
it will greatly improve our parts and perſorman- 
ces, and withal oblige us to live more abſtrated 
from company and the world; both which are eir- 
cumſtances, that muſt needs render us more ro- 
e c ee ee e ee eee 


Then again, thas devotion as debris 
| which we have ſhewn to be neceſſarily eonnected 
with Chriſtian eloquence; how honourable and 
| happy will they make us! How honourable | What 
countenance and. friendſhip will they procure us 
from our Maſter! What affeQion from the beſt 
men] And what reverence even from the worſt ! 
How much weight and authority will they. add td 
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all our inſtruQions ; whilſt the hearers have it to 
ſay, the miniſter, the preacher is a worthy man 
What a generous freedom, and undaunted confi- 
dence- will they give ourſelves, whilſt our own 
hearts condemn. us not, but ſecretly whiſper to us, 
that we believe the doctrines and pradiiſe the pre» 
cepts, which we preach !—How happy too will 
they make us! What inward eſtabliſhment, tran- 
quillity, and triumph, will they naturally produce! 
What unutterable joys in the immediate exerciſe, 
and after review! How gay and goodly will eve- 
ry thing appear, when beheld through ſuch a me- 
dium | How fair the univerſe, its frame, its go- 
verument, its author! How fair the very afflictions 
which he ſends! Even death itſelf, how fair! And 
ob the bright, ane; og proſpects. which wa 
* beyond 

"What ſhall 1 ſay more? If we 1 
attempts for the reformation of mankind, it will 
ſurely be a mighty acceſſion to our felicity. If we 
do not, we ſhall till however have the ſatisfaction, 
the ſublime ſatisſaction, to know, that we have 
done what became us. © He too whom we ſerve, 
is not unrighteous to forget our work and labour 
© of love; and although Iſrael ſhould not be ga-: 
5 thered, yet we ſhall be glorious in the eyes of be 
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E AR and reverend Sir, the ſcene which now 
opens to you is important and difficult. It 

is fit you ſhould enter on it with a ſolemn pauſe, 
You are now to engage more immediately in a de- 


ſign which hath employed all the zeal of prophets, 


and apoſtles, and evangeliſts, and all the preachers 


of righteouſneſs in every country, and in every 


age; in a deſign, in which all the good ſpirits of 


the upper world do, no doubt, warmly intereſt 
themſelves; in a deſign, for promoting which, the 


Son of God hath performed and ſuffered, and is 


ſtill performing the greateſt things; and finally, in 


8g deſign, which we have reaſon to believe, is the 
_ higheſt ſcheme of the great and good parent of all, 


and the grand aim of all the various, extenſive, 


and mighty operations of his ſpirit and prov l- 
dence, through all the periods of time, and gene- 
rations of men, from the birth of the world to its 
. general conſummation. Yes, Sir, you are now-call- 
ed to be a fellow-worker with God himſelf, as well 
eis with all the members 4 the kingdom of light, 
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and with the glorious head of it, in ſpreading the 
triumphs of that kingdom here below. —In ſpread- 
ing them, how? By diffuſing the light of divine 
truth, and the warmth of divine love all round 
you, particularly through that congregation which 
is now committed to your care. Therefore every 
time you view this congregation, every time you 
think of it, this affecting, this exalting reflexion 


will naturally preſent itſelf: © Here is a ſet of 


© creatures endowed with reaſon, intended for im- 
© mortality, and baptized into the Chriſtian name, 
© who are intruſted to my inſpection by the great 
© Shepherd and biſhop of ſouls. I am to feed this 
© flock of God with knowlege; I am to watch 
© it with care; I am to lead it to green paſtures by 
© the ſtill waters, to the duties and the joys of a 
© religious life; I am to go before it myſelf as an 
example to the flock, a pattern of good works, 
© in converſation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in 
« purity; I am to do every thing in ſhort that in 
s © me lies, to conduct this people in the paths of 
* righteouſneſs, to the beatific preſence, and thus 
on my part to extend the ſpiritual empire of God 
© by adding to the number of its loyal ſubjects, 
and to that ſum of final happineſs, which was 
the ultimate end of its erection.“ Oh glori- 
ous undertaking, in compariſon of which, the boaſt- 


ed enterpriſes of the heroes of this world are to 
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be A at beſt but as the play of children 
Does not your breaſt, Sir, take fire already at the 
thought? Does not your heart leap with joy, whilſt 
you entertain it? Will you think much to ſacri- 
fice health, or even life itſelf, in the proſecution 
of ſuch a deſign ? 


} 


Numerous and arduous indeed are the duties, 
in which the proſecution of it will neceſſarily en · 
gage you. The ſubſtance of theſe duties is known 
ſufficiently, the ſpirit of them is not. The elevat- 
ed genius of piety, mentioned in the former diſ- 
courſe, will be the beſt prompter and inſtructer * 
here; eſpecially if it be joined with that ſpiritual 
| prudence which is peculiarly neceſſary in the ſa« 
cred office. This, Sir, is a virtue which heaven 
- muſt beſtow, and experience improve. My experi- 
ence hath been too little, to enable or to entitle 
me to ſay a great deal upon that ſubject. I beg 
leave however to hint a few woah in relation 
to it. 


This ſpiritual prudence is evidently founded 
on a juſt perception of the propriety and decorum 
of actions and of things, on a wiſe reflexion upon 
the conduct of others, and a ſtrict attention to 
one's own. It requires a certain coolneſs of blood, 


end compoſure of thought. It is the ſiſter and 
H 2 
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companion of that wiſdom which is from above. 
It is the guide and guardian of life. It was re- 
commended and exemplified at once by our Ma- 
ſter; a maxim of whoſe ſchool, and a rule of whoſe 
conduct, we all know, it was, to join the wiſdom 
of the ſerpent to the harmleſsneſs of the dove; a 
maxim and rule of marvellous depth, utility, and 
beauty; diſcovering both a ſagacity and a benig- 
nity in the perſon who taught and practiſed it, 
that can never be enough admired ; molt worthy 
indeed of him who ſpake and ated as never man 
ſpake or ated. As well in this, as in every other 
inſtance, it will be your intereſt and your glory to 
learn of Chriſt, Your imbibing thoroughly this 
part of his divine philoſophy, will contribute as 
much perhaps as any thing, to make you wiſe to 
win ſouls. It will render you ingenious in difco+ 
vering and dextrous in employing, the moſt likely 
means for that purpoſe. It will teach you to 
© take heed to yourſelf and to your doctrine, di- 
recting you both as to your deportment, and as 
to Foe anna. 


As to your deportment, it will direct you how 
to maintain the decency and grace of character; 
and © to walk circumſpectly, not as a fool, but as 
© wife,” Without ſpeaking of thoſe groſſer miſcare 

tiages, which I will not once ſuppoſe you capable 
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of committing z it will guard you even againſt ma · 
ny lighter miſtakes, which, though they may ap- 
pear trifling perhaps in themſelves, are fur, very 


far from being ſo in their conſequences, 


It will make you cautious of mingling much 
with the world, or becoming common in the pubs 
lic eye; a circumſtance, which, without extraor- 
dinary virtues and extraordinary opportunities of 
ſhewing them, ſeldom fails of breeding contempt, 
at leaſt indifference. When you ſtep from your 
retirement, you will take care to preſerve, as much 
as poſſible, that recollection and ſeriouſneſs, which 
you have acquired there, and to carry theſe into 
life with you; that you may not be thrown out 
of yourſelf, or off your guard by the encounters 
of 472.5 and the * of converſations . 


Ta himpany, your hls will be ſedate 
but not ſullen; chearful, but not indiſcreetly gay: 
* your converſation will be ſeaſoned with falt,” as 
the ſcripture expreſſes it, that it may be © good to 

© the uſe of edifying, and may miniſter grace to 

' © the hearers.” Not that you will * caſt pearls be- 

© fore ſwine,” to uſe the ſtrong language of our 

Saviour, or have no regard to times, places, and 

perſons. . But certainly, as often as you can do it 
. with propriety, you will chuſe to introduce ſuch 
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reflexions, as may ſerve to make thoſe about you, 
wiſer and better, at leaſt, to convince them, that 


you-wiſh they may be ſo. 


I have obſerved frequently, that the negle& of 
this in thoſe of our profeſſion, hath been condemn- 
ed by perſons the fartheſt in the world from a 
grave turn; who though perhaps they regard not 
the decorum of their own characters, are neverthe- 
leſs extremely ſenſible and extremely diſpleaſed, 


if at any time we diſregard the decorum of ours. 


Poſſibly indeed, they may appear entertained with 
a frivolous behaviour or converſation in the mean 
time, But probably they will cenſure or ridicule 
us for it afterwards, 


When you have occaſion to be among the peo- 
ple, and you will not be among them often, but 
when you really have occaſion, you will behave 
with affability always, with familiarity ſeldom 3 
thewing ſuch dignity, that no man may deſpiſe 
you, and withal, ſuch modeſty, that every man 
may love you. In imitation of the humane Apo- 
ſtle, you will become all things to all men, with- 
out departing however from that unalterable inte- 
grity and uniform greatneſs of conduct, which he 
ſeems to point at, when he ſays, If I ſeek to 


© pleaſe men, then am I not the ſervant of Jeſus s 
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© Chriſt,” In a word, as the ſame Apoſtle expreſſes 
it with the greateſt preciſion, you will * ſeek to pleaſe 
© men for their good to edification,” no farther. To 
affect any other popularity than this, you will e- 
ver eſteem a poor purſuit, and to poſſeſs it, as poor 


an acquiſition. 


This ſpiritual prudence of which I am now 
ſpeaking, will likewiſe be of excellent uſe to direct 


you in your miniſtrations. It will teach you how 


to ſait yourſelf to the different tempers, ander- 
ſtandings and circumſtances of your people ; how 
to inſtru the ignorant, rouſe the ſecure, confirm 
the weak, comfort the mourners in Zion, whether 
in health, in ſickneſs, or at death, by applications 
proportioned to the capacity, and adapted to the 
caſe of each, It will teach you when and how to 
commend and to reprove; never to do one with- 
out reaſon, nor the other without neceſſity, and 
always to do one without flattery, and the other 
without paſſion, It will teach you to avoid all 

perſonal reflexions in public, which ſeldom do 
good, but often harm; and when you admoniſhi 
in private, to chuſe the moſt fit ſeaſons, and to 
ſtudy the moſt engaging manner, ſuch a manner as 
may convince the perſon you are admoniſhing, 
that nothing but faithfulneſs to God, and friend- 
ſhip to him, could induce you to uſe that freedom. 
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When you find it neceſſary, in any inſtance, 
to expreſs a jult indignation againſt bold or ob- 
ſtinate offenders, the ſame prudence will teach 


you how far to indulge it, and in what inſtances 
to temper it with the patience of charity, and the 
meekneſs of wiſdom. It will teach you what 
truths the people are able to bear, and what they 
are not; fo as to prevent your flaſhing too much 
light into diſtempered or weak eyes, and attacking 
popular errors in too haſty or direct a manner, 
ſach as by ſhocking would rather rivet than re- 
move them, It will help you to diſcern the diffe · 
rent ſtages oſ the Chriſtian life in which any of 
your flock may happen to be, and will lead you 
accordingly to miniſter ſtrong meat to men, and 
to feed with milk thoſe who are yet but babes in 
Grill. In fine, it will enable you to take the moſt 
proper methods to perſuade your people, that there 
is nothing in the world which you have ſo much 
at heart as their welfare, and that it is them, not 
theirs, that you ſeek. Indeed, if you can once per- 
ſaade them thoroughly of this, the ſucceſs of your 
inſtructions is in a manner inſured ; provided at 
Jeaſt they be accompanied with the light and charm 
of a worthy example, and the powerful influence 
ol prayer to God for his bleſſing. 


on sir! what is there good or great, that 
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my not be expected from the endeavours of that 
miniſter, who, unlike: thoſe hollow-hearted teach- 
ers in our Saviour's time (would to God there were 
no ſuch teachers in our's !) who, unlike them, does 
as well as ſays; who preaches what he feels, and 
is what he preaches; whoſe ſermons are the tran« 
ſcript of his ſoul, and whoſe life is the enforce- - 
ment of his ſermons, or is rather a ſermon itſelf, 
expreſſing in a kind of ſilent eloquence, more em- 
phatic and prevailing than any words, the very 
pathos and ſublime of virtue | And how com- 
plete mult the effect be, when all is crowned with 
frequent and fervent ſupplication to heaven for 
that illumination, aid, and benedition, which 
heaven never refuſes to them who alk it, and 
which will always lead them who obtain it, to ſtill 
higher degrees of piety and uſefulneſs gat * 
| time ner torn rh to the Prey 
Pease heard, my brethren of this copgrega · 
5955 concerning the duty which lies upon your 
miniſter, If he perform that duty, as T truſt he 
will perform it, in ſo doing he will be ſure to fave 
himſelf. But he thinks not this enough. He'ig 
ambitions of ſaving you likewiſe. But remember, 
he cannot fave you againſt your wills, or-withont 
your endeavours, He is ambitious of taking you 
W MP with him. But he 


— 
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Chriſtians, to point out the road to you, to take 
you by the hand, and to encourage you in the. 
way. But ſtill you muſt walk on your own. feet. 
You muſt work out your own: RM th, ſear 
and ne 1750 oh tear e 


* 


*. EY IT now; n read, hear, and | 


meditate on the word of God; you muſt worſhip. 
him in your cloſets and families; you muſt cate- 
chiſe, correct, and reprove your children, com- 
mit them to God, teach them to read, to pray, 


and 40;be good, gud ſet ihem a godly example; 


you muſt repent. of your ſins, confeſs them, for- 
fake them, and make reparation to; thoſe you have 
injured ; you muſt live ſoberly, do juſtly, love 
merey, and walk humbly with your God; you 
muſt 2 your enemies, and do good for evil, 
do harm to no body, ſpeak truth to every body, 
ſhew kindneis to one another, and do to all. as you 
would that they ſhould do to you; and when you 
have done your utmoſt, you muſt account your- 
ſelves unproſitable ſervants, and fly from yourlelves 


to the mercy of God, through. our Lord Jeſus | 
Chriſt, as the great foundation of all your hopes 


| . and of all your e in n., 


cminot force you to go thicher- He is ready. 


bbs, my triends, this is your tuo; 3 which * . 


wo * 
'©4- a «© a 1 Me 
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moſt perform with the help of God, every man a- 
'mong you for himſelf. Or is your miniſter, think 
you, to perform it for you? What, then, can he 
go to heaven for you too? Or can he anſwer for 
you at the bar of God? No, no! He mult anſwer 
for himſelf, and you muſt anſwer for yourſelves. 
He muſt ſtand or fall to his own Maſter: ſo muſt 
you. It is his buſineſs to tell you your duty: it 
is your buſineſs to do it. You expect indeed he 


Hhould aſſiſt you in it: you expect he ſhould love 
| you, inſtruc you, exhort you, pray for you: you 


Have a right to expect it; and you may expect it, 


But hath he a right to expect nothing in return; 
no regard to his character, no attention to his in- 


ſtructions, no compliance with his exhortations, 
no concurrence with his prayers? Hath the great 
God a right to expect nothing in behalf of his 
ſervant? —— Think, wth _ what I am going to 
ſay 60 ag | 2 


Von ſired bis tin for your minis 
you took the proper meaſures for obtaining him; 
you perſevered in them with a commendable ſpi- 
rit. You ſucceeded: in your attempts. The great 
God hath now given yeu what you ſought. Should 
you not be thankful to him; I hope you are 
thankful. Take care then to ſhew it. I will tell 
you how, Improve well the: — you have re- 

I 2 2 
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ceived . If you ſhould not, the great God would 
then be angry with you. Perhaps he would take 
this bleſſing away. Certainly: he would puniſh . 
you. Would he not * n. e 
conſider. £105.40) > So 


- When you manure, plow, ſow, and harrow ß, 
your grounds, for what end is it? That you may 
reap the fruits of them, no doubt. This you do 
naturally and aſſuredly expect. If aſter all your 
care, and labour, and expence and hopes, you 
ſhould: in fact reap no fruits from them, would you 
not be grieyoully diſappointed and diſſatisfied ? 
No queſtion, you would, Chriſtians, the chief 
Huſbandman, - Jehovah himſelf, hath planted a 
vineyard among you. He hath ſent forth one to 
labour in it, whom you have known, whom you 
have lived with from his very infancy ; of whoſe 
good behaviour you have been conſtant witneſſes ; 
with whoſe miniſterial abilities you are entirely 
ſatisfied; of whoſe particular regard for you, you 
have doubtleſs had many proofs; one in ſhort, 
who is your own free, unanimous, and affeRionate 
choice, May not the Lord ſay concerning you, 
as he faid concerning his antient people; what 
© could have been done more to my vineyard, that 
© I have not done in it?“ And may not I lay, as 
the. propher ſaid on that occaſion 3 the Lord 
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looks that you ſhould bring/forth grapes. 
Ah miſerable vineyard, ſhoyld he have cauſe 10 
challenge thee, as that of old; vherefore when 


©. I locked that it ſhould- bring forth grapes, 


- © bropght it forth nothing but wild grapes ; pro. 


ducing only forgetfulneſs of God, ignorance, un- 
belief, lying, curſing, ſwearibg, breach of ſabbathy, 


iajuſtice, intemperance, ſeliſhneſs, covetouſneſs, 
envy, revenge! Read and tremble at the awiul 
threatening denounced in the like caſe, Iſa: v. g, 
6. © And now go to: I will tell you what 4 wil 
do to my vineyard: I will take away the hedge 


© thereof; and it ſhall be eaten up; and break 


© down the wall thereof; and it ſhall be trodden 
« down. And I will lay it waſte : it ſhall not be 
* pruned nor digged; but there ſhall come up 
© briers and thorns, I will alſo command the 
© clouds that they rain no rain upon it. Oh 


tetrible words! Oh dreadful calamities ! May 


you of this congregation never know the meaning 
of one, by feeling the weight of the other! 


70 conclude with my beſt advice to you: love 


and honour your miniſter: liſten to his doctrines: | 


pray for his ſucceſs: receive his counſels with 
_ pleaſure: ſubmit to his rebukes with meekneſs: 
reverence your Creator, your Saviour, your Bible, 
and your conſcience : remember all theſe require 
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you to be good; that your miniſter was ſent to 
call you to be good; and that if after all yon 
ſhould not be good, be muſt witneſs againſt you, 
and they will condemn you. ut, Beloved, 
dive are perſuaded better things of you, and things 
that accompany falvation, though we thus ſpeak.” 
J ſhall ſay no more, but that I heartily wiſh your 
miniſter and you much comfort together in this 
world, and a joyful meeting in the next, where 
bens 1 and in each other 
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